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FRANCISCAN EXPLORATION OF CALIFORNIA 

INTRODUCTORY 

Never-ending interest attaches to the temporal and spiritual 
conquest of California by the eighteenth century Spaniards whose 
sword and cross gave the Pacific coastline into the power of 
Church and State. The story has been told and re-told by writers 
whose number and points of view are almost legion. There yet 
remains to be told, in a single consecutive narrative, the story of 
the part played by the missionaries of the Order of St. Francis 
in the pioneer work of exploration which made known the lands 
that were held and the peoples that were brought under the ban- 
ner of the Church. Always efficient coadjutors, and in many 
cases initiators, of the work undertaken, the members of this 
Order have made for themselves a large place in the history of 
California in particular, and of the Pacific Coast in general. 

The limitations set for this paper are in a degree artificial. To 
confine attention to the exploration of a single state would be 
perhaps in no other case save that of Texas, as feasible anywhere 
else as in that of California. The lands sought by the Fran- 
ciscan explorers within our present confines are a geographical 
unit. To the east of California, exploration concerned an area 
still distinct in many essentials. The great land of New Mexico 
had a separate history and administration, and was never closely 
assimilated with California under either Spain or Mexico. To 
the west, the great coastal sea-voyages, reaching far beyond the 
northern boundaries of the United States, were directed chiefly 
toward adding to the Spanish crown a territory which was never 
"California" after the occupation of San Diego and Monterey, 
was held only for a very brief span of years, and was not so 
distinctively the field of Franciscan interest as was the coast 
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as far as San Francisco. The present narrative is, therefore, 
limited to the briefest possible account of the background of 
history which made possible the occupation of California in 1769, 
with a more ample relation of the actual explorations which 
resulted in the establishment of the notable chain of missions, 
from their inception down to the final unsuccessful attempts to 
spread from the coast into the interior during the first quarter 
of the nineteenth century. A continuous story of this explora- 
tion has never been told, and its later phases have had especially 
scant attention. This narrative will, perhaps then, render a 
service to charity and continuity, and will make evident the dura- 
ble side-products of Franciscan evangelical activities, especially 
their contribution to early geographical knowledge of the State, 
its nomenclature and ethnology. 

THE FIRST STEPS 

The progress of the Spaniards to the "famous port of San Fran- 
cisco" was from Mexico City as a base, and was made by slow 
and painful stages through a period of nearly two hundred and 
fifty years from the time when Cortes razed the city of Tenoch- 
titlan. He advanced the colors of Spain along the western coast 
from Zacatula (founded 1522) to Colima. Nuno de Guzman 
swept northwestward, between 1529 and 1531, into Sinaloa with 
a large force, adding a great territory which, though never 
occupied in absolute peace for many years at a time, nevertheless 
remained in the power of the king. In 1536, the romantic story 
of Cabeza de Vaca, confirmed by the Franciscan Niza, brought 
about the stupendous undertaking of Coronado in 1540 by which 
New Mexico was reached by way of Sonora. Cooperating with 
Coronado was Alarcon, who ascended the Gulf of California to the 
mouth of the Colorado River, and Melchior Diaz, who, march- 
ing through Sonora, reached that stream over the path later trod 
by Father Bono, the Jesuit, and Fray Francisco Garces, the Fran- 
ciscan. Spanish continental exploration into the northwest had 
thus early met the great life barrier of the Colorado Desert, 
but for the interposition of which progress into California would 
have been as easy and as rapid as the extension of the king's 
domain throughout the present cornucopia-shaped land of Mexico. 

To recount how the steps of this advance to the Primeria 
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were made by the patient toil of religious and miner and settler 
would be tedious, sketched in barest outline. Over the northern 
lands, whither mines and grazing lands enticed the secular Span- 
iards in growingly significant numbers, the shadow of the Cross 
was carried by the labors of Franciscans, Jesuits, and Domi- 
nicans. The Kingdom of Nueva Galicia, created by 1531 and 
embracing the early conquests of Cortes, Guzman, and their 
successors, was gathered spiritually under the mitre of the bishop 
of Miehoacan as early as 1537. A new bishopric and audiencia 
were formed in this kingdom in 1544 and 1548 respectively. 
Outside the pale of reduced Christendom lay the present territory 
of Sinaloa, which was entered by Jesuit missionaries in 1591, and 
reduced in the main by 1678. This Order extended its labors 
into Sonora during the seventeenth century along the Sonora 
River valley, thence pushing into Pimeria Alta proper, between 
the Altar and Gila rivers, in 1687. In the northernmost of these 
missions was Father Francisco Eusebio Kino, at Dolores, on an 
upper branch of the Sonora. In 1700, he founded San Xavier 
del Bac, across the divide, in the Santa Cruz River valley of 
Arizona. This affluent of the Gila River afforded an easier 
avenue of progress northward than the desert lands to the west. 
Exploration from this point by the Jesuits, though notable, bore 
no actual fruit in temporal conquests until after the Franciscans 
had taken over the field in 1769. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA AND THE EARLY COAST VOYAGES 

Meantime, knowledge of the Pacific Coast had been growing. 
The early voyages under the auspices of Cortes, by Hurtado de 
Mendoza to 27° by his reckoning, that of his second ship as far 
as Culiacan, by Diego Becerro and Fortun Ximenez to the tip 
of Lower California, by Cortes himself over much the same 
waters as his lieutenants, and by Francisco de Ulloa to 30°, 
had given a general knowledge of the Gulf of California and the 
coasts of the peninsula, as had the Alarcon voyage already 
referred to. 

Following on the heels of these pioneers came the Cabrillo- 
Ferrelo discoveries in 1542, of the coast beyond the fortieth 
parallel, leaving at least a tradition which was to be rendered 
more certain by the voyages of Sebastian Vizcaino in 1600 and 
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1602. His explorations bore fruit in a chart of the coast which 
was for a long time outside the knowledge of writers on the 
Pacific voyages. 1 The Vizcaino voyages gave to the coast the 
names San Diego (Cabrillo's San Miguel), Monterey, San Fran- 
cisco, and a number of names of headlands, which were recorded 
in the Navigacidn especulativa of Cabrera Bueno, and preserved 
thus to the interest of the eighteenth century conquerors. Iter- 
ated insistently in their plans for the actual occupation of the 
early discoveries when impetus thereto had been given from 
without by the proximate arrival of foreign competitors, these 
names were practically all that remained as common knowledge 
concerning California. They served, however, to beckon the 
desire of the statesmen who desired the northern lands. 

The leaders possessed knowledge, no doubt, of the difficult 
terrain to be crossed between Sonora and California; they assur- 
edly had information concerning the explorations of Father Garces 
in the basin of the Colorado; hence it is not strange that Lower 
California instead of Sonora was used as a base for the first land 
expeditions to Vizcaino's San Diego and Monterey. It was 
nearer by many leagues, and had the advantage of no great rivers 
to cross, with no Apaches to hang on the flanks of the marchers. 

Since the days of Cortes, the peninsula had been the objective 
of numerous pearl-fishing enterprises from across the Gulf. The 
exploiters included Casanate, Atondo, Iturbe, Cardona, and 
Ortega. The latter made a third attempt at permanent settle- 
ment, but Lower California became the field of Jesuit missionary 
work in 1697 only, following interest inspired by Kino in Salva- 
tierra, Ugarte, and their companions from the mainland missions. 
During the brief Jesuit tenure, until 1767, there were founded 
some nineteen missions extending northward to Santa Maria, 
which was one of the fifteen existing missions taken over by the 
Franciscans upon the Jesuit expulsion in the year just men- 
tioned. These establishments were made the base for the first 
expedition to the north. They were so used only temporarily, 
because they were practically denuded for the first effort, and 



1 The chart was faithfully reproduced by Enrico Martinez, cosmographer of the 
expedition, for the archives in Spain. Facsimile reproductions of the Martinez 
sketches are in the Bancroft Library. 
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movement therefrom depended upon the perilous Gulf voyage 
from the Sonora coast. 

THE PENINSULA AS A POINT OF DEPARTURE 

In the year following the installation of the Fernandine 
Franciscans in the missions of the peninsula, the somnolent inter- 
est of Spain was aroused in the permanent occupation of the nor- 
thern coast to forestall Russian advances southward from the fur- 
trading posts which had been established following the dis- 
coveries by Behring and Tcherikov between 1741 and 1765. 
This interest resulted in the occupation of San Diego and Mon- 
terey by the Galvez expeditions of 1769. 

For this purpose two land and two sea expeditions were sent. 
The first sea expedition left San Bias on the west Mexican coast 
in the San Carlos on January 19, 1769, under command of Vicente 
Vila. The vessel bore also Miguel Costanso as cosmographer, 
Fray Hernando Parron, and Pedro Fages, lieutenant of Cata- 
lonian volunteers. She entered the port of San Diego on April 29, 
having added nothing to knowledge of the coast. The second 
sea expedition left San Lucas, Lower California, on February 15, 
in the San Antonio, under Juan Perez, and reached San Diego 
April 11. On this vessel went Fathers Juan Vizciano and Francisco 
G6mez. She had made a landing on and had named Santa Cruz 
Island, but had added no other knowledge of the new coast. 

The two land expeditions went up the peninsula. The first, 
under Captain Fernando Rivera y Moncada, left San Fernando 
Velicata on March 24, numbering among its members Father 
Juan Crespi and Jose Cafiizares. It arrived at San Diego May 
14, having traveled one hundred and twenty-one leagues. 2 

The second land expedition, under Gaspar de Portola, follow- 
ing the track of Rivera on May 15, reached San Diego in small 
detachments, the last of which arrived on July 1, Father Junipero 
Serra among its members. Almost six months had been con- 
sumed in transporting four groups of men a distance of not over 
four hundred and fifty miles. Of the original expeditionaries 
many had died of scurvy and exposure, and many more were to 
succumb. An entire year had elapsed since the beginning of 

2 Crespi, Fr. Juan, Primera espedicion de tierra al descubrimiento del puerto de 
San Diego, in Pai.otj, Noticias de la Nueva California (1874), Vol. ii, pp. 93-149. 
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preparations in Lower California, and more than two since the 
inception of the project by Galvez and Croix in Mexico City. 

THE FIRST JOURNEY TO MONTEREY 

At San Diego it was found that lack of sailors from losses 
impeded further sea progress. The San Antonio was therefore 
sent back for new supplies and men, while about forty persons, 
including the physically unfit, some soldi ^s, and Father Serra, 
remained at San Diego and founded the mission there on July 16, 
at a spot called by the natives Cosoy, later called Old Town. 
On July 14, Portola set out upon his search for Monterey, one 
hundred and fifty-nine leagues distant, where he was to found a 
presidio and mission to be called San Carlos. 3 

* Cbespi, Fb. Juan, Viage de la espedicion de tierra a Monterey. In Pal6u, 
Noticias de la Nueva California, Vol. ii, pp. 100-208. 

Portola, Gasper, Diario del viage que haze por tierra Don Gaspar de Portold, 
capitan de dragones del Regimiento de Espana, Governador de Californias, d los puertoa 
de San Francisco y Monterrey . . . MS., 1770. Printed with translation by the 
Academy of Pacific Coast History in its Publications, Vol. i, No. 3, Berkeley, 1909. 

Costanso, Miguel, Diario historico de los viages de mar y tierra, hechos al norte 
de la California de orden del Excelentisimo SeHor Marquis de Croix, virrey, governador, 
y capitan general de la Nueva Espana . . . Mexico, 1770. An English transla- 
tion by William Reveley with the title, An historical journal of the expeditions by 
sea and land to the north of California . . appeared in London, 1790. Both 

Spanish and English versions were printed by the Academy of Pacific Coast History 
in its Publications, Vol. i, No. 4, 1910. 

Costanso, Miguel, Diario del viage de tierra hecho al norte de la California . . . 
1770. Printed with translation by the Academy of Pacific Coast History in its 
Publications, Vol. 2, No. 4, 1911. 

Estracto de noticias del puerto de Monterrey, de la mission y presidio que se han 
establecido en el con la denomination de San Carlos, y del sucesso de las dos expediciones 
de mar y tierra que a estefin se despacharon en el aHo proximo anterior de 1769. Mexico, 
1770. Two editions published with same place and date. Reprinted in Pal6tj, 
Relacion historica de la vida . . . del Venerable Padre . . . Serra (1787), 
pp. 108-12, and with translation in the Academy of Pacific Coast History Publica- 
tions, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1909. 

Fageb, Pedro, Continuacion y suplemento a los dos impresos que de orden de este 
superior govierno han corrido: el uno con el titulo de "Extracto de noticias del puerto 
de Monterrey," su fecha 16 de Agosto de 1770; y el otro titulado "Diario hist6rico de 
los viajes de mar y tierra hechos al norte de California," su fecha 24 Octubre del 
mismo aHo. Hase y presenta esta relacion por superior mandato de su Excelencia el 
Senor Virrey actual de estos reynos, Don Antonio Maria Bucareli y TJrsHa, el capitan de 
infanterla de la Companla Franca de Voluntarios de Catalufla, y comandante militar 
que ha sido de los nuevos establecimientos en aquellas provincias, Don Pedro Fages. 
Mexico, November 20, 1775. Mexico, Museo Nacional, Documentos relativos d las 
misiones de Californias, folio series, Vol. 4. Listed in Bolton, Guide, p. 201. 
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Portola's party traversed the route later designated the 
Camino Real or main highway. The journey was made practi- 
cally by following the course of the coast northward. 4 The first 
point of interest was that christened San Juan Capistrano, the 
future site of San Luis Rey Mission. On July 28, the explorers 
crossed the Santa Ana River, naming it Jesus de los Temblores 
to commemorate earthquakes there experienced. The San Ga- 
briel Valley they named San Miguel; through it they passed 
northwest to the Los Angeles River, on which they camped 
near the site of the modern city on the day of the Grand Pardon of 
Assisi. Going then through the pass into San Fernando Val- 
ley, they traversed it in five days until, passing through the 
Santa Susana Mountains, perhaps by way of Tapo Pass, they 
reached and named the Santa Clara River. This stream they 
marched down for five days to a place they named Asuncion, 
later the location of San Buenaventura Mission. 5 

On August 18, the party was at Laguna de la Concepcion, 
where Santa Barbara Mission was later founded. Passing along 
the Channel, the Spaniards were struck by the culture of the 
Indians there, and wrote into their diaries some of the most 
valuable accounts extant of those vanished peoples. A name 
which Portola gave to an island in a lagoon some ten miles west 
of Santa Barbara, Mescaltitan, still survives. 

On August 28, a camp above Point Concepcion was named 
Los Pedernales, from the flints there picked up. Crossing the 
Santa Inez River dry-shod over a sand-bank at its mouth, they 
reached Point Sal, turned inland to avoid the sand-dunes of the 
beach, and reached Oso Flaco, the name of which yet preserves 
the memory of their meeting here a lean bear. Passing through 
the village of a chief who had a huge tumor on his neck, the sol- 
diers named it the Rancheria del Buchon from that circum- 
stance. The name still lingers to designate several local points. 

Printed in Nouvelles Annates des Voyages, Vol. ci, pp. 143-82, 311-47 (1844), as 
Voyage en Californie. 

* H. H. Bancroft, History of California, Vol. i, pp. 142-6, prints a list of places 
mentioned in Crespi's Diary, with distances, bearings, and latitudes. There are 
also notes from the return trip from Fages' Continuacion, and comments by Ban- 
croft. See Z. S. Eldredge, The march of Portold and the log of the San Carlos, 1909. 

6 The diaries of the first expedition are for the most part silent as to native place- 
names, a feature in which they contrast to a degree with the diaries of the nineteenth 
century explorations. 
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Now going up San Luis Creek and camping on the present 
site of San Luis Obispo, they went on into the canyon still called 
the Canada de los Osos, in which the soldiers had one of their 
first experiences fighting California bears on horseback. The 
difficulties of canyon traveling were now exchanged for those 
of swampy lands about Morro Bay, and again, the way was 
cut off by the Santa Lucia Mountains, in which the Spaniards 
wandered, seventeen of them sick with scurvy, until they emerged 
by way of the Arroyo Seco near Paso Robles on September 26. 
They named the glen the Canada del Palo Caido because they 
found here Indians living in the open air under a fallen tree. 
They camped at a river which many thought was the famed 
Carmelo. It has borne in turn the names San Elizario, Santa 
Delfina, Rio de Monterey, and Salinas, by the last of which it is 
now known. 

It proved their best course to the sea, near which, from the 
sound, they knew themselves to be on September 30, and felt 
sure they had passed the Sierra de Santa Lucia and must be 
near the longed-for port of Monterey. Exploration for it was now 
in order. Portola sent Rivera south to search, while he, Crespi, 
and Costanso from a hill saw Ano Nuevo and Pinos points, which 
from their landfalls should have inclosed Monterey Bay, but 
the waters there seen did not answer the description. Per- 
plexed, the leaders decided to go on, after some farther explora- 
tion. On October 8, they crossed the Pajaro River, and on 
the seventeenth, the San Lorenzo, near the present site of Santa 
Cruz. On the twentieth, they had reached Point Ano Nuevo, 
where they rested two days, Portola and Rivera now being 
among the sick. 

Passing northwestward, the explorers camped on Gazos 
Creek; then, passing Point Ano Nuevo, they crossed San Gregorio 
and Purfsima creeks, coming to the Rancheria de las Pulgas, 
where the fleas in some deserted huts caused such diversion that 
the name has clung to a well-known land grant in the region. 
On October 28, the party was at Halfmoon Bay. The Montara 
Mountains, ending in sharp cliffs, impeded further progress up 
the peninsula, though the waters beyond had been identified as 
Vizcaino's San Francisco Bay, beyond which was Point Reyes, 
which, with Point Ano Nuevo, incloses the Gulf of the Farallones. 
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The application of the name San Francisco to these waters, 
combined with the interposition of the bay now so named, was 
responsible for much of the ensuing exploration which was made 
during the next few years. 

While the troop rested, Ortega was sent out to find a path 
to Point Reyes. He returned, reporting his progress cut off by 
the mouth of an inlet which had been seen from the ridge of the 
peninsula by members of the party left behind. 

Now the expeditionaries left the ocean side, turned into the 
mountains in sight of the bay, and went southeast for two days, 
the bay at their left hidden by intervening hills. Emerging 
from the Canada de San Andres, which they had followed, they 
came out upon the Santa Clara Valley, spreading away from the 
head of the bay. Then they went east to a swift arroyo now 
called San Francisquito Creek. 

Ortego was now sent out again to see whether he could make 
his way to Point Reyes by the east bay shore. Going on No- 
vember seventh, and returning on the tenth, Ortega reported 
the country impassable for the expedition. He had seen an 
estuary, but it could hardly have been Carquines Strait, as 
Eldredge thought, as will presently appear. 6 

After consultation, the explorers now determined to return 
to Point Pinos and renew the search for Monterey from there. 
Doing so, they camped at Carmelo Bay on November 28. Having 
failed to identify the port, they set their cross on a little road- 
stead with a writing in a bottle at its foot. Another cross was 
planted on Monterey Bay itself, and then, on December 11, the 
disappointed discoverers re-ascended the Salinas River on their 
way to San Diego. The return route was much the same as the 
one over which they had come except through the Santa Susana 
Mountains, where they left the Santa Clara, went over into San 
Fernando Valley, and made their way down the Los Angeles 
River. They reached San Diego January 24, 1770. 

There the San Antonio had arrived; Captain Vila, hearing the 
details of their search, said that Monterey was surely at the spot 
where the second cross had been erected. On April 16. the San 
Antonio sailed for Monterey with Fray Junipero, Costanso, 

8 The March of Portold and the Log of the San Carlos, pp. 29 and 41, notes. 
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Prat, and a store of supplies. On the next day Portola, Fages, 
Crespi, and their soldiers set out anew for the unfound port. 

This second party followed the previous route back, and 
arrived at the roadstead under Point Pinos May 24. On going 
to visit the cross, the leaders of the expedition could now see 
clearly that they were on the bay they had previously visited 
but had not recognized. The land party was joined by the San 
Antonio in the bay on June 2. 

June 3, the pioneers assembled under an oak, where Vizcaino's 
Carmelites had celebrated Mass in 1602, and founded the new 
presidio and mission of San Carlos. On July 9, Portola left 
California forever on the San Antonio, placing the new establish- 
ments in charge of Pedro Fages as military commander. 

Left to himself in California, Lieutenant Fages in November 
of the same year explored northwestward from Monterey to La 
Caiiada del Puerto de San Francisco — the Santa Clara Valley — 
continuing two days along the east bay shore nearly to Alameda. 
The route was followed later in an exploration by Fages and 
Crespi in 1772. Fages, in transmitting his diary of 1770 to 
the viceroy, says that he went about seven leagues farther than 
the exploradores — Ortega and his companions — had gone in the 
year previous. Since we know that the 1770 expedition did 
not pass the Estuary at Alameda, it is clear that the limits of 
Ortega's 1769 trip were much short of Mr. Eldredge's estimate. 

THE FIRST RECORDED EASY BAY EXPEDITION 

The 1770 expedition, consisting of Fages, six soldiers, and a 
muleteer, must have been with the consent, if not the urging, of 
Serra, though no friar went with it. The party left Monterey 
November 21, crossing a river after going three leagues, which 
Fages called the Carmelo and said that it had been erroneously 
called the Monterey. It was, of course, the Salinas. 

On November 22, after going five leagues, they ascended a 
hill from which they saw a spacious valley which they entered the 
day following. It was the valley of the Pajaro River. Their 
camp was named the Parage de los Berrendos, from the antelope 
there. 

Passing on through the Santa Clara Valley along the present 
route of the Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, they 
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camped on the twenty-sixth at the head of the bay beside a 
stream which may have been either the Guadalupe or Coyote 
Creek. 

Going northeast two leagues around many branch estuaries, 
they passed through the present Irvington to the Lagoon, then 
three leagues on, to what was doubtless Alameda Creek. On 
November 28, four soldiers sent ahead to explore returned saying 
that they had gone seven leagues and had climbed a hill from 
which they could not see the end of an estuary before them. They 
had crossed two arroyos, probably San Lorenzo and San Leandro 
creeks. They had also seen the Golden Gate, "which entered 
through the bay of the port of San Francisco." 7 This party could 
not have explored the east bay shore farther north than the pres- 
ent town of San Leandro. The return to Monterey was by the 
route of the outward journey. 

THE SECOND EAST BAY EXPLORATION 

An expedition inspired by Father Serra, who was disappointed 
at the delay in founding San Buenaventura because of lack of sol- 
diers, was led to the bay in 1772 by Fages and Father Crespi. 
The purpose was to choose a site for the second northern mission. 
Fages had received in May, 1771, the viceroy's order to make 
such an exploration. Crespi and Fages both kept dairies of the 
survey. 8 

Leaving Monterey March 20, the party passed the Salinas, 
and, on the twenty-first, crossed and named the Arroyo de San 
Benito, which is still so designated. On the twenty-second, they 
crossed San Pascual plain and emerged into San Bernardino 



7 Fages, Pedro, Salida que hizo el theniente de Voluntarios de Cataluna Don Pedro 
Fages con sets soldados y un arriero. MS., 1770, Mexico, Archivo General, Cali- 
fornias, Vol. 66. Printed by the Academy of Pacific Coast History in its Publica- 
tions, Vol. 2, No. 3, H. E. Bolton, ed. This expedition was first brought to light 
by Bolton. 

8 Crespi, Fr. Juan, Diario que se formo en el registro que se hizo del puerto de 
Nuestro Padre San Francisco, in Palou, Noticias de la Nueva California, Vol. iii, 
pp. 3-24. 

Fages, Pedro, Diario que se hizo desde la mission y real presidio de Senor San 
Carlos del puerto de Monterrey en busca del puerto de San Francisco. . . MS., 
1772, Mexico, Archivo General, California*), Vol. 66. 
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Valley, as Font in 1776 called the lower Santa Clara. 9 Their 
camp was to the north of Gilroy. Thence on the next day, March 
23, they went northwest into the plain of "Los Robles del Puerto 
de San Francisco," or the Santa Clara Valley, in which Portola's 
party had rested on November 7, 1769, and in which Fages had 
been at least twice before. On the twenty-fourth they camped 
near the mouth of Penitencia Creek, on the boundary between 
Alameda and Santa Clara counties, near the head of the bay. On 
the twenty-fifth they camped near Alameda Creek. 

On Thursday, March 26, they crossed two large arroyos, the 
San Lorenzo and San Leandro creeks, after which they explored 
the Arroyo del Bosque, which, with another one, forms the penin- 
sula upon which Alameda now stands. Here Crespi's latitude 
"about three leagues from the parallel of the mouth to the bay of 
the Farallones," was 37° 54' north. They were actually at 
about 37° 50'. The line of 55' runs through Stege. 

Next day the party turned east to round San Antonio Creek 
and went one and one half leagues over low hills now settled as 
East Oakland. Then passing east and north of Lake Merritt, 
they came out into the great plain of Oakland and Berkeley, 
from which they could see the Golden Gate, opposite which they 
stopped to study its bearings. Going on a league, they camped 
on Cerrito Creek, just beyond Albany. During Saturday and 
Sunday, they went around the shore of San Pablo Bay, through 
Pinole Valley, and, finally, being cut off from their march to 
Point Reyes by Carquines Strait, camped on the twenty-ninth 
on the Arroyo del Hambre near Martinez. Next day they were 
on Walnut Creek near Pacheco. Passing then to the left of Mount 
Diablo eastward through the hills, perhaps at Willow Pass, 
they went four or five leagues to a little stream near the San Joa- 
quin River. This was near Antioch. 

Now sure that they could not reach Point Reyes, the ex- 
plorers returned to Monterey, selecting a shorter route. Cross- 

9 Plan o mapa del viage que hicimos desde Monterey al puerto de San Francisco 
1776. Published by John Carter Brown Library, 1911, with a description of San 
Francisco Bay and California in 1776, by Irving Berdine Richman. The Font 
map of 1777, showing also theGarces journey to Moqui and greater detail in northern 
Sonora, was reproduced from the California archives by the Bureau of Topographical 
Engineers for Elliott Coues, and printed by him as a frontispiece to On the Trail of a 
Spanish pioneer, 1900. 
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ing the Santa Angela Plain, they turned southeast by way of 
San Ramon and Amador valleys into Sunol (they called it 
Santa Coleta) Valley. Thence, by way of Mission Creek per- 
haps, they emerged in the vicinity of Mission San Jose, finding 
the track of their outward journey. They camped on a stream 
which Crespi called San Francisco de Paula, presumably Milpitas 
or Penitencia Creek, in the vicinity of Milpitas. On April 5, 
they reached San Carlos Mission. 

THE "PROCESSION OF MISSIONS" 

Although foundation of San Gabriel and San Buenaventura 
had been deemed impossible due to lack of soldiers, the Francis- 
cans were able to render their tenure of the country more firm by 
beginning San Antonio de Padua July 14, 1771, in the Santa 
Lucfa region, near where the Portola expedition camped on Wed- 
nesday, September 20, 1769. Its establishment entailed no new 
exploration. San Gabriel Arcangel was made possible by the 
coming in July of twenty more soldiers. The site originally chosen 
for this mission was at or near the point where Portola first 
crossed the Santa Ana River, but the Indians there proved hostile 
and the situation was unfavorable, hence the present site was 
chosen, and the mission erected September 8. The ground has 
often been visited, and the new establishment was but an added 
link in the chain of missions. Such also was San Luis Obispo de 
Tolosa, added September 1, 1772. There were now five missions. 
Three years were to elapse before there could be another. 
THE PROBLEM OF MAINTENANCE 

The expansion into California, a project received with doubt- 
ful enthusiasm by the Fernandines at first, was indeed proving 
difficult to maintain. 10 Self-support was yet out of the question; 
supplies from Mexico had to hazard a long sea voyage or the 
difficult gulf and peninsula route. Hence permanency had to be 
assured by some improvement of connection. The number of 
missionaries must also be increased. The latter was effected in 
1772, by giving the peninsular missions to the Dominicans, 
releasing several new men for the north. The problem of con- 
nection was studied in a practical manner, by Captain Juan 
Bautista de Anza. 



10 Correspondence of Father Verger, guardian of the College of San Fernando. 
British Museum, MS. Vol, 13, p. 974, Section G. 
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THE OVERLAND ROUTE FROM SONORA 

This man had gained his knowledge of the frontier in fighting; 
Indians from his eighteenth year. His father and grandfather^ 
had been presidio captains; he himself had taken part in the 
Sonora wars of 1768-71, and was, at the time of the 1769 expedi- 
tions, lieutenant of the presidio of Tubac. Like his father, he had 
long wanted to make conquests on the Gila and Colorado. In 
1769, he had asked Galvez to permit him to lead a party to Mon- 
terey to meet Portola by going across the desert. He believed 
this practicable from information he had obtained from the 
Pima Indians and from the great Franciscan explorer, Father 
Garces. 

This missionary took charge of San Xavier del Bac at the time 
of the Jesuit expulsion, and became both spiritual and geograph- 
ical legatee of Kino, Keller, and Sedelmayr. Father Kino had 
reached the Gila River in 1694, 1697, and 1698. In 1694, he passed 
over the route used by Anza in 1775-76. Again in 1699, Kino 
went to the Gila over the route Anza followed in 1774, between 
Sonoitac and the Gila Range. Anza no doubt had a map by 
Kino, whose travels he mentioned. Between the two men were 
the Jesuits Ignacio Keller and Jacobo Sedelmayr, followed by the 
Franciscan Garces, all interested in the plan for spiritual con- 
quests in the Gila-Colorado region. 

THE DISCOVERIES OF FATHER GARCES 

When it was seen how precarious was the supply of the new 
establishments by the inadequate ship service, Anza renewed 
his request to make the overland expedition from Sonora. It was 
supported by Serra, consented to by the king, and approved 
by the viceroy. Anza was ordered to open a road to Monterey, 
and to take with him Fathers Garces and Juan Diaz. To explain 
the order sending Garces, it is only necessary to revert to his 
activities on the desert frontier from the time of his assignment 
to San Xavier del Bac in 1768. The journeys of 1768 and 1770, 
were of minor importance; those of 1771 and 1774, were by way of 
prelude to the important one of 1775-76. u 

11 Garc£s, Fr. Francisco, Diario que se ha formado por el viage hecho d el Rio 
Gila guando los Yndios Pimas Gileiios me Uamaron d fin de que baptisase sua hijot 
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The first enirada, beginning August 29, 1768, was from San 
Xavier del Bac to the Gila and to the Pima village of Pitiaque, 
just below the Casa Grande. The second one, beginning Octo- 
ber 18, 1770, was to the Papago villages of Cuitcoat, Oapars, and 
Tubasa. Going west through Aquitun, he reached the Gila at 
Pitiaque, and continued down to Napcut, Sutaquison and to 
Uparsoitac on Gila Bend. A report of this journey was sent 
to Jose de Galvez; this resulted in deliberations concerning new 
establishments on the Gila, and another entrada was planned. 
This third journey was to the Gila and Colorado in 1771, to search 
for mission sites. The pioneer left Bac August 8, and traveled 
west, baptizing the moribund, through the Papagueria to Sonoi- 
tac, and thence over the Camino del Diablo to the Yumas on the 
Gila. From that point he traveled, during September, nearly to 
the mouth of the Colorado. Then he went northwestward 
parallel with the Cocopa Mountains, to San Jacome near New 
River and the Cerro Prieto. Then northward, he went on until 
he sighted the San Jacinto Mountains in Southern California, 
and the San Felipe Pass which Anza was to follow. Garces 
was the first known white man to cross the Yuma and Colorado 
Deserts. 

It was very natural, then, that this Father should accompany 
Anza on his road-opening expedition as far as San Gabriel. His 
companion religious, Fray Juan Diaz, kept a diary of the expe- 



que estaban enfermos del sarampidn (1770). Mexico, Archive- General, Calif ornias> 
Vol. 36. 

, Diario que se ha formado con la ocasion de la entrada que hize a los 

tecinos gentiles, 1771. Idem. 

, Diario de la entrada que se practica de orden del excelentisimo SeHor 

Virrey Don Antonio Maria Bucareli y XJrsua producida en junta de guerra i real 
hacienda d fin de abrir camino por los rios Gila y Colorado para los nuevos estableci- 
mientos de San Diego y Monterey . . . 1775. Mexico, Archivo General, His- 
toria, Vol. 24. 

Prior to Elliott Coues, the authority on the explorations of Garces was Arrici- 
vita, in his Crdnica serdfica y apostolica del Colegio de Propaganda Fide de la Santa 
Cruz de QuSretaro en la Nueva Espana . . . 1792. Coues abstracted Arrici- 
vita's accounts of the Garces eniradas between 1768 and 1774 as a preliminary to the 
translation and annotation of the fifth, in On the trail of a Spanish pioneer. The 
confusion of Garces as to his whereabouts during his third entrada, which misled 
Arricivita and Coues, is cleared up by Bolton, "The early explorations of Father 
Garces on the Pacific Slope," in The Pacific Ocean in history, H. M. Stephens and 
H. E. Bolton, eds., 1917. 
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dition, in addition to the one by Garces cited above, and that of 
Anza himself. 12 

THE FIRST ANZA EXPEDITION 

Anza, Garces, Diaz, an Indian guide named Sebastian Tarabal, 
who had been with Garces before and had escaped across the 
desert from San Gabriel, set out with soldiers, from Tubac presidio 
January 8, 1774. Their route lay through San Ignacio, the valley 
of Arivca, Agua Escondida, Saric on the Altar River, Oquitoa, 
Pitic, Caborca, San Ildefonso, Aribaipa, Quitobac, and Sonoitac. 
Thence they followed the Sonoitac River to its sink, and on 
northwest over the Camino del Diablo and the Yuma Desert to 
the Gila and Colorado, which they crossed on February 9. 

In three or four days the party had reached the Cajuenche 
town of Santa Olalla — Anza's wife's name was Eulalia, and the 
name was applied to the town at this time — nine and one half 
leagues about southwest. Delayed here until March 2, Anza left 
much of his equipment and some animals and set out through the 
Cajuenche villages which Garces had visited in 1771. Finding 
water scant, they attempted to reach San Jacome, which Garces 
had visited two years before. Missing it, they returned to 
Santa Olalla. Again setting forth with lighter equipment and 
fewer men, they went down the Colorado valley and tur ned west 
northwest toward the Cocopa Mountains, in which they spent 
the night of March 6, at some springs about ten miles below the 
international line. Next day they reached Yuha Springs, four 
miles north of the line. Now they knew they were to succeed in 
crossing the desert. Going north along the ancient beach line, 
they reached the sink of the San Felipe River at the base of the 
San Jacinto Mountains. Going up the river, they came, after 
threading some smaller canyons, upon the summit of San Jacinto 
Mountain at a flat which they named San Carlos Pass. From 
there the party passed into Hemet Valley, naming the lake La 

12 DfAZ, Fh. Juan Mabcelo, Diario que forma el Padre Juan Diaz, misaionero 
apostolico del Colegio de la Santa Cruz de Queretaro, en el viage que hace en compaHio 
del R. P. Fray Francisco Garcia para abrir camino desde la Provincia de la Sonora d 
la California Septentrional y puerto de Monterrey por los Rios Gila y Colorado . . . 
1774. Mexico, Archivo General, Historia, Vol. 396. 

Anza, Juan Bautista, Diario del viage del Capitan Anza a Monterrey, con copia 
de sua cartaa y de una declaracion relativa a aucesoa del miamo viage. Seville, Archivo 
General de Indias, Estante 104, cajon 3, Iegajo 4. 
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Laguna del Principe. Going on to the San Jacinto River, they 
named its Lake La Laguna de San Antonio de Bucareli. 

On March 21, Anza reached the Santa Ana River, and marched 
along it for a league and a half looking for a ford, but had finally 
to construct a bridge to pass it. On the next night they camped 
on San Antonio Creek northeast of the present Pomona, and in 
another day reached San Gabriel. The remainder of the road 
to Monterey was practically the same as Portola had taken. 

The successful pathfinder returned southward from Monterey 
on April 22, taking six of Pages' soldiers to teach them the route 
to the Gila and Colorado. On March 4, he saw what was pos- 
sibly the opening of San Timoteo Canyon and San Gorgonio Pass, 
and thought that through it might lie a good route to Sonora. Pol- 
lowing the Gila and the Santa Cruz, he reached Tubac, from which 
he had started. He had conquered the desert, uniting the far- 
flung points of the Spanish occupation. He had made possible 
the establishment of the northernmost outpost, the presidio and 
mission of San Francisco, where Church and State were to clasp 
hands to hold half a continent against Russia for God and the 
King. 

Heebert Ingram Priestley, Ph.D., 

University of California, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

(To be continued) 



